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THE TWELVE HOUR DAY 


The joint statement on the Twelve-Hour Day in the steel industry, is- 
sued to the press on June 6, by national Protestant, Catholic and Jewish bod- 
jes, was extensively comuented on in the press. The editorials that have been 
received have been almost entirely favorable. ‘The statement was agreed upon 
quickly end with a surprising unanimity of sentiment. There seeuws to be but 

One mind among church people on the subject. Conservative religious leaders 

who seldom take a hand in industrial affairs have indicated a marked interest 

in the 12-hour day question and have shared the indignation which the American 
Iron and Steel Institute’s report arouscd. There is :eason to believe that meme 
bers of the Steel Institute itself who were influenced by the unanimous action 
of the 12-hour day committee to concur in its findings were nevertheless disap- 
pointed in the report and felt that it had put them morally on the defensive. 
Some of the editorial comments have been instructive. 


Tie NEW YORK TIMES; "Whea church organizations representing many 

creeds find the twelve-hour day in tne steel mills ‘morally indefensible,’ and 
decle:e that the report of the American Trou and Steel Institute committee ad- 
verse to cutting down the working aay at this time ‘shatters the public confi- 
dence that was inspired by the creation of the committee a year ago at the re- 


quest of the President of the United States,’ the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion cannot fail to take notice," 


The Philadelphia EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER: "It may, as three great church 
Organizations charge in a biting and bitter condemnation, be ‘morally indcefen- 
Sible' and run ‘counter to the texchings of religion.’ The Federal Council of . 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Council and the Central Conference cf 
American Rabbis, in a joint statement say all of these things, and much more, 
of the twelve-hour day. All of these assertions can be defended and, may be, 
proved by the organizations making them. But the only thing needed to smash 
the steel industry’s defense of its twelve-hour day is the fact that twelve 
hours is mo..e hours than any man should work, one day after another, at any 
hard or heavy manual iabor. Those who defend it have never known, or have for- 
gotten, the strain it places on human tissues. ... When, however, Protes- 
tant and Catholic and Jew, speaking for organizations claiming 50,000,000 de- 
Clare that the twelve-hour day in steel must come to its sundown, it is time 
for the Lords of Steel to hearken and give ear." 


4 9 The NEW YORK WORLD: "Judge Gary may have thought that he had closed 
the question of the tweive-hour day when he made his report at the recent meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute. Instead, the question is reopened with 
& vigor of attack unsurpassed thus far in the long campaign against this induse- 
trial outrage. Judge Gary, if we remember correctly, ventured to allude to the 
importance of religion in business. He now knows, if he did not know it be- 
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fore, that his twelve-hour policy is condemned by the whole of organized 


religion in America. .. . On the immorality of the twelve-hour day there is 
united opinion," 


The Buffalo EXPRESS: "That apologia for the twelve-hour day which re- 
cently emanated from the American Iron and Metal (Steel) Institute is the sub- 
ject of the conclusive reply from the three great religious organizations. The 
religious leaders have not worded their condemnation too strongly. The report 

of the steel interests’ committee appears to have been inspired solely by the 
fear that abolition of the twelve-hour day would add to the cost of producing 
steel. An unconscious influence was probably the industry's reluctance to go 
through the upheaval of management and methods that would be involved in creat- 
ing a three-shift system where a two shift system has prevailed. ... Asa 
clinching argument, the employers’ committee declares that the abolition of the 
twelve-hour day will mean an increase in the cost of steel which must be borne 
by the public. If it does, the public should pay cheerfully. However expen- 
sive steel may be, it is cheaper than human beings, .. . The twelve-hour 

day in the steel industry approaches slavery even though for high wages." 


The Providence TRIBUNE: “Never has public opinion, and influential 
public opinion, spoken so clearly and distinctly upon an economic problem. The 
church report analyzes the recent committee report and answers satisfactorily 
its argument. Along with the churches, there is unanimous opposition to the 
twelve-hour day by newspapers throughout the country, by labor unions, by the 
inarticulate mass of men. .. . Elbert Gary, President of the United States 
Steel, at the same meeting which brought forth the committee’s adverse report, 
pleaded for a return to the Bible and the principles of Christianity as the 
basis for business dealings throughout the world, If Judge Gary includes the 
United States Steel Corporation as one that is to be guided by the principles 


of Christ, surely he should be the first to echo the voice of the church in 
denouncing the twelve hour day. We shall see." 


The CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: "This statement on behalf of an organ- 
ization representing to such a high degree the mora) forces of the Nation, 
should not merely attract the attention of the president of the steel corpora- 
tion, but of the President of the United States as well. It is all very well, 
and wholly proper, to defer in some degree to the superior knowledge of the 
technicalities of operating great productive industries possessed by their 
officials. But it cannot be forgotten that those officials consider the matter 
wainly from the standpoint of immediate expense, and with direct, and often 
excessive, consideration of the interests of their stockholders. The time is 
past in all civilized countries when the interests of stockholders take prece- 
dence over the rights and immunities of men. The dollar in the dividend state- 


ment shall not count more than the good health, the happiness, and the morale 
of the workers who make that dollar possible." 


“THE FANTASY OF THE 'LIVING WAGE*" 


Mr. Ben W. Hooper, Chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, whose term 
"mellifluous phraseology" used to characterize the expression "the living wage", 
was widely commented on, chooses the above title for an article in the current 
NATION’S BUSINESS (Washington, D.C.). After a lengthy discussion of the 
functioning of his Board and its problems he concludes that the basis of wage 
determination fixed by the Transportation Act is wise and fair. "No injustice 
bas so far resulted to the employes under the wage provisions of the present 


dav, Almost without exception, they have received better wages than men in 
Outside employment, performing similar work." 
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Mr. Hooper disclaims any intention to pronounce the present system of 
distribution “the acme of economic and social perfection" but he is "wedded to 
the idea that the people of this nation can be most happy and prosperous by 
advancing along the same general lines that we have hitherto traveled. Such 
inequalities and injustices as are the natural outgrowth of an industrial sys- 
tem enormously magnified beyond the dreams of our forefathers can be remedied 
within the limits of methods and institutions tested by time, without resorting 
to any of the fantastic experiments so prevalent in these latter days." 


ANOTHER FRANKLIN K. LANE LETTER 


What is characterized as "an unpublished letter" by former Secretary 
of the Interior, Franklin K., Lane, dated December 18, 1915 and addressed to a 


correspondent in Washington, is printed in the NATION'S BUSINESS for June, 
It follows: 


"I have your note asking me what I would do if I had a billion dollars, 
My mind is not large enough to understand what a billion dollars is, but I thin} 
ny first duty should be to spend some portion of it trying to make the people o 
the United States understand that I should not have a billion dollars. It is 
not good for any man to have that much money. Then, I have a notion that with 
what I had left I would go out to such states as Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona 
and New Mexico, and build great irrigation works, divide the dependent lands 
into small tracts, clear and level the land, and then say to any competent 
farmer who came along that I would build him a home and furnish him implements 
and stock, if he would pay me three per cent interest upon my investment. I 
would generate power at the dam site that would heat and light a house, chop 
Fo the feed, run the sewing machine and cook the meals, I would make the school 

the center of the community life, teaching two things primarily: how to make 
a farm successful and the value of living in democracy. I would have a busi- 
ness manager selected by the community who would buy and sell for the commun- 
ity, and he would have as much brains and be paid as good a salary as the 
traffic manager of a railroad. The school would have matrons to teach the 
women how to care for children, as well as farmers who would teach the men 
how to care for hogs. 

"And this is not much of a dream, because this is the very thing that 


IT would do if I had the money on our reclamation projects and our Indian reser- 
vations." 


Buried behind many rows of formidable figures contained in the annual 
report of the Rural Credit Board of the State of South Dakota is much of human 
and social interest. The South Dakota Board was organized in 1917. No local 
farm loan associations are required as in the Federal plan and no guarantee of 
payment is demanded except first mortgage on the land. The State of South 
Dakota, therefore, deals directly with the individual farmer. The Board feels 
that by eliminating the individual farm loan association it has taken a long 
Step forward. The Board has successfully operated since it started in 1917. 
The greatest strain was placed upon it at the time of the severe drop in the 
@E@ wrice of tarm products. There were months in the summer and fall of 1922 when 
applications for nearly four million dollars worth of loans were received, 
This gives some idea of the tremendous pressure under which the farmers labored 
at that time. During the crisis the Board restricted its loans entirely +o 
those who had maturing mortgages or pressing personal obligations, It was able 
%0 save many worthy farmers from financial ruin through foreclosure which in a 
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number of instances which would have meant bankruptcy and the loss of their 
homes. 


Since its organization up to July 1, 1922, 9,575 loans had been made 
averaging $15.35 per acre, Up to this time the Board has had to foreclose on 
only four mortgages. This is of great significance as indicating how far our 
rigid credit system might be made more useful and more human, The liberal 
policy pursued by the Board toward those who were caught in the sudden and un- 
precedented slump of prices of agricultural products makes unusual reading. In 
many cases it tided worthy borrowers over the period of greatest strain. 


Cheap credit, or the ability to borrow money at a rate of interest no 
higher than is paid by an industrial concern, is one of the greatest needs of 
the American farmer, as witness the multitude of small farmers who have had to 
pay exorbitant rates of interest because they could not put up the liquid assets 
demanded by bankers. The South Dakota plan successfully operated for over half 
a decade shows how a state can meet the farmer's nesd. 


THE GENEVA OPIUM CONFERENCE 


At the Geneva Opium Conference the American proposals that opium may 
be used legitimately for medicinal and scientific purposes only and that only 
enough for these purposes should be produced, were accepted with certain res- 
ervations. These declare that the established use of opium in India is legit- 
imate under the Hague Convention, and the production, export and use of pre- 
pared opium is legitimate as long as it is done in accordance with the Hague 
Convention. (NEW YORK TIMES, June 3.) 


Mrs. Hamilton Wright, one of the American delegates to the Conference, 
comments on its work in the NEW YORK TIMES for June 11. The Conference has es-~ 
tablished a point of contact between the United States and the other powers on 
the drug question but neither the Council nor the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions has accepted the American recommendations yet. The Advisory Committee 
passed resolutions urging a conference on methods of putting these principles 
into effect to which should be invited countries that manufacture drugs or pro- 
duce opium and the coca leaf, as well as countries in whose territories pre- 
pared opium is permitted temporarily. At this meeting an effort will be made 
to limit the quantity of drugs manufactured; to limit the amount of opium and 
coca leaf which may be imported for medicinal and scientifio use; to limit the 
production of opium and coca leaf for export to the amount necessary for medi- 
Ginal and scientific use, except to countries where opium smoking is now per- 
mitted; and to reduce the amount of opium imported in countries where the smok- 
ing is permitted. India insisted her established use of opium and production 
for such use should be regarded as legitiwate. There is a large export trade 
of Indian opium to Hongkong, the Straits Settlements and North Borneo. The 
Indian representative at the Conference agreed to the limitation of the export 
to these territories to the amount demanded and the British representative 
agreed that this demand should be progressively limited, However, it is said 
to be greater now than at the time of the Hague Convention which declared that 
the use of opium there should be gradually decreased. Turkish officials at 
lausanne stated that Turkey would accept the opium convention and that they 
Would substitute some other industry for opium if they could be assured of its 
Success. Mrs. Wright remarks that Turkey is the brightest spot on the map with 
reference to the limitation of the opium trade. It is hoped that Persia will 
also accept the American principles, The fact that the United States is not a 


member of the League of Nations has hindered the work but this difficulty is 
apparently on the way to being overcome. 
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AMERICAN DEMOORACY 


The discussion of the theme "Is Our Democracy Stagnant" by Frank I, 
Cobb, editor of the New York World in HARPERS (New York) for June, is valuable 
as a candid critique of American Government by an eminent journalist, Mr. Cobb 
observes that none of the nations that reorganized its government (or became 
self-governing) after the War followed the American plan of congressional gov- 
ernment; rather they followed the British system of parliamentary government. 
The framers of the Constitution, he says, did not believe in democracy and en- 
deavored to apportion the power so that no branch of the government should have 
too great influence, and each branch could act practically independently of the 
others. The principle of democracy was recognized only in the method of elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives. The Senate is "a constitutional manifes- 
tation of a rotten borough system." The method of election to the Senate so 
that the terms of only one-third expire at the same time as those of the House, 
and the fact that representation in the Senate has no relation to population 
have made government by minorities possible, The Constitution has become a 
"fetish" because for a long time the American government was the only “respon- 
sible expression of the principle of free institutions;" because it was the 
only government that claimed to rest on the consent of the governed and the 
only one in which average men had a chance to share, But actually the. people 
have been trying to free themselves from the "shackles" of the Constitution, 
The nominating convention without constitutional authority has made the Presi- 
dent's election a matter of popular vote, “established party government, and 
made the President ex-officio leader of his party in Congress", and is, in fact, 
a "a government within a government". Very little has been done to improve Con- 
gress, The direct primary has made Congress irresponsible as well as unre- 
sponsive (which it always was) and has helped the growth of minority power. 
When the President and a majority of Congress are of different parties there is 
a deadlock and very little can be done. Under parliamentary government the re- 
sponsibility cannot be thus shifted from one branch of government to another, 
A popular vote can always be secured on a single issue and a parliamentary gov- 
ernment can settle only one question at a time, The United States "in its 
mechanism of government holds fast to the eighteenth century. More than that, 
it refuses to concede that anything of general importance has been learned a- 


bout the science of government since the eighteenth century, and prior to the 
French Revolution". 


CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


A bulletin of the National Catholic Welfare Council announces the second 
Industrial Conference under Satholic auspices to be held in Milwaukee this 
month, Several speakers of note are on the program which is to represent a 
"cross section of all Catholics concerned with industrial problems, actively 
or theoretically." Tha bulletin says concerning the meetings: "This conference 
was instituted last winter.for the purpose of bringing the simple principles 
of Christianity into industrial life -- for the purpose of making practical 
application of Pope Leo’s Hacyclical on the Condition of Labor. .°,. Al- 
though this is a new venture in the United States, it has many counterparts in 
Buropean countries, American Catholics are backward in this field where they 


Should, and with the cooperation of this new and much needed organization, may 
yet perhaps lead." 


AN UNUSUAL GIFT 


Mr. James H. Causey of Denver, a prominent liberal churchman who is 
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known to readers of Research Department publications as a leader of the church 
investigation of the tramway strike of 1920, has given a piece of property 
which, when all encumbrances are removed, will be worth $1,500,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Denver, The present equity represented in the gift is over three- 
quarters of a million, Its purpose is "to create international, social and in- 
dustrial goodwill." It is announced that a department of social research is 

to be established which will attract students from other parts of the country, 
Ur. Causey has deeded the property outright to the University and has specified 
only in a general way the purposes for which the gift is to be used. In addi- 
tion to resident instruction, it is planned to create research fellowships to 
enable Colorado students to study abroad, The plan also includes extension 
teaching by American and European professors. Mr. Causey, who is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University, and Chancellor Harper will work out 
the details of the plan during the coming months, Mr, Causey's gift is not 
merely an overflowing of great wealth but appears rather to be in line with a 
purpose on his part not to accumulate a fortune. It is the result of his own 
business enterprise of the last few years. 


THE LATEST GERMAN OFFER 


Mr. J. A. Spender, the English financial expert who writes for the NEW 
YORK EVENING POST, discusses the latest German proposal in the dispatch of June 
18, He reports that the general opinion in his country is that "the annuities 
offered and the securities proposed probably represent an honest estimate of 

what is possible in present circumstances, but do not come up to what might and 
Ought to be possible if Germany were given time and handled in a sensible eco- 
nomic way." He thinks Germany’s offer to submit the decision to an impartial 
award and to open her financial records for inspection very important. English 
newspapers agree, he says, with but few exceptions that the German government 
could not be reasonably expected to do more and that negotiations should proceed. 


Mr, Spender finds an immediate obstacle in the French attitude. "The 
Paris papers have been saying in chorus that the German note is totally unac- 
ceptable and if we may believe them their Government is going to raise three 
Obstacles, one or even two of which might be surmounted, but scarcely all 
three, It is going to say, first, that it will refuse any negotiations unless 
the German Government calls off passive resistance in the Ruhr; next, that it 
will not consent to any examination by outsiders of the German capacity to pay; 
and third, that it will not abate what the other Allies think to be its impossi- 


ble demands upon Germany unless both Britain and America will simultaneously 
Wipe out their claims upon France." 


He thinks it doubtful that Germany can now without self-destruction 
disclaim passive resistance in the Ruhr but that possibly a formula can be 
found which will secure an armistice in the Ruhr and "save the faces of both 
governments," The second French stipulation, he thinks, may be met, but as 
to the third "it leads, so far as any of us can see at present, to a complete 
impasse," Britain, Mr, Spender says, has done everything she can in offering 

%0 remit all obligations except what she is paying to America “and America, we 
3 ) understand is unwilling and for the present legally unable to move." 


| 


